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To THE 


OFFICERS or THz ARMY, 


&c, &c. 


GENTLEMEN, 


NFLUENCED by the voice of the public in 
general, but chiefly by that of ſome men of 
ſenſe and underſtanding, I have at length given 
credit to a report of an intended invaſion from 
France; and thought it my duty, both as an 
Iriſhman and an officer, to offer to your conſider- 
ation ſome ſentiments of mine upon that moſt 
important event, I muſt, at the ſame time, lament, 
that many men of deep military knowledge 
among yourſelves, whom I well know, either 
from incredulity, or an ill- founded modeſty, have 
not already favoured the public with their ſenti- 
ments upon a ſubject ſo intereſting to it. Their 
doing ſo, while it would confer a ſignal favor 
upon all good citizens in general, and upon you 
in particular, would ſpare the public and yours 

ö ſelves the trouble of peruſing the following pages. 
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1 addrefs myſelf to the army of Ireland, i 
ed, unſolicited, and uninfluenced, I humbly 
intreat all thoſe-who ſhall have the patience to 
peruſe the following letter, not to attribute my 
intruding on the public time to any other motive, 
but that of zeal for my conntry ; to attend more 
to the importance of the ſubject, than to the abi- 
lity of its execution; and not to confound the 
ſimple, unpremeditated language of a ſoldier, 
with the more poliſhed rains: of a ſtudied rheto- 
rician. 


But, whatever may be the ſucceſs of this feeble 
attempt, its motives can be liable to no objection, 
while its author ſhall for ever be concealed from 
the public view. I claim no praiſe I fear no cen- 
ſure; happy, if I ſhould more effectually ſerve 
my country with my pen, than I poſſibly can with 
my ſword; I addreſs to you the following pages, 
influenced neither by the hope of reward, nor the - 
fear of puniſhment. 


f] Whatever vulgar prejudice may aſſert to the 
contrary, the military profeſſion in Ireland was 
never upon ſuch a reſpectable footing as it now 1s, 
Shall we be neceſſitated to turn our arms againſt 
the common enemy upon our own territory, (a 


- misfortune which may God avert) I ſhall feel a 
ſignal ſatisfaction in bearing arms with men wha 


have ſo much at ſtake as you haye, You, gentle 
men of the Militia, have ample reaſon to con- 
gratulate yourſelyes, that your ſituation does not 
admit cither of the indifference' of ſoldiers of 


fortune, nor the corruptneſs of mercenaries; but, 
that 


| 
4 
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that you are embarked in the fame eaufe with 
thoſe heroes of old, who bled at Salamis, Platza, 
and Leuctra. Remember, if you are to fight, it 
is for your lives and properties,for your reli- 
gion, king, and country ;—for thoſe poſſeſſions, 
without the leaſt of which the virtuous men in 
every age and country in the world, would have 
rejected life as an inſupportable grievance. 


Situated as you are, one would, at firſt view, 
be led to imagine that a foreign invaſion was a 
mere bubble, and that the attack of an enemy 
upon a country ſo well prepared for reſiſtance as 
Ireland, was only folly and preſumption ; but, 
unhappily, upon a nearer view of circumſtances, 
they become leſs flattering. It is a folly to deny 
that we have many diſcontented people among us ; 
and that the internal foe is rather a dangetous 
one. 


My object is to point out in general terms the 
meaſures which, in my opinion, would be beſt to 
take, in order to repel a foreign invaſion. Theſe 
I ſhall preface with ſome preliminary obſervations 
upon the diſcontents of ſome of the lower claſſes 
of people im Ireland, and upon the French revo- 
Jution. . In the courſe, of theſe obſervations, I 
ſhall eſtabliſh ſome political axioms and endea- 
vour. to deduge from them ſome important in- 


' ferences, 


This is not the proper place to introduce reli- 
gious or political diſquiſitions; yet ſuch is the 
| importance 


* 


importance of the preſent conjundture, that I can- 


not reſiſt the temptation of ſuhmitting to public 
view wy creed in theſe matters. 


The preſent war.is a nao} one. It bears 


but a very ſlight reſemblance to other wars: It is 


a war of ſentiments, paſſions, jealouſy, revenge, 
calculated to extinguiſh every ſentiment of huma+ 
nity and honor, and uniting all the miſeries of 
foreign, with all, he more. en ones of civil 
war, 1 0 | | 


Did the lower claſſes of people in Ireland but 
ſor a moment behold with their own eyes the 
miſeries which, the French revolution have brought 
on France, they would look upon their own ſitu- 
ation as one of perfect e when een | 
to that of Frenchmen. e v4! : 


In lightly touching BPR religious matters, I 
ſhall ever hold it as an eſtabliſhed maxim, that any 
religion, however abſurd, is better than none at all, 
Who can, without indignation, liſten to a parcel of 
French robbers and murderers, compoſing a legiſ- 
lative aſſembly, rant about a philoſophy which 
they do not underſtand, and preach that the day is 
come, when ſuperſtition and its adherents ſhall be 
for ever aboliſhed among mankind; as if man, 
with all the imperfections and paſſions which na- 
ture has implanted in him, can behold the viciſſi- 
tudes of human affairs, without aſcribing them to 


ſome inviſible being, 


| hold 
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Þ hold the abolition of the religion of its an- 

ceſtors to be one of the moſt deſtructive revoluti- 
ons which any country can experience; not only, 

becauſe ſuch a revolution cannot be effected with- 
out the ruin of an important order of the communi- 
ty, but alſo, that by diſſolving the mutual relation 
which ſubſiſts between the different orders of the 
ſtate, it naturally cauſes the diſſolution of the 
whole. It was thus that many philoſophers have 
aſcribed the downfall of the Roman empire to the 
abolition of paganiſm, even though that tous appa- 
rently nonſenſical ſyſtem of arts was ſucceeded 
by ITY | 


But who is it that we are to be indebted to for 
enlightening our minds on the ſubject of religion, 
and encreaſing the power and opulence of the 
ſtate, by relieving us from eccleſiaſtical oppreſſion ? 
Is it the Iriſh catholics? I know not. If from an 
attentive view of the progreſs of the French re- 
volution, and the new metaphyſics of that peo- 
ple, the catholics of Ireland have been induced 
to exchange ſuperſtition for atheiſm, I wiſh them 
much benefit of their philoſophical bargain. If 
they have relieved their minds from the dread of 
hell-fire, and the burning ſulphur of purgatory, 
fo as no longer to ſcruple robbing and murdering 
the proteſtants whenever opportunity preſents it- 
ſelf, it is not much to the credit of their defenders, 
that they aſcend the ſcaffold with ſuch puſillani- 
mous terrors of futurity. 

Of 
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Of all the religions recorded in hiſtory, the Ro- 
man catholic is that which, while it is one of the 
moſt abſurd, is abſolutely the 7 friendly to de/- 
potiſm, Daerr to ſupport this obſervation, 
are, to an unbiaſſed mind, wholly ſuperfluous, 
while it is notorious that this religion, ever ſince 
its eſtabliſhment, has had for its fixed object, the 
inculcating a ſlauiſh obedience, and the eſtabliſh- | 


ment of a ate rind bierarchy. 


Should an Iriſh catholic ſay to me, © 1 in- 
*'tention of the French, by invading us, is to 
* re-eſtabliſh our holy religion, and reinſtate us 
<* in our antient rights and privileges; I would 
immediately conclude the man was fooliſhly 
credulous; and believed the profeſſions which the 
French might make to __ a religion they ſo 
mortally hated. But, if the body of the Iriſh 
catholics were to hold out the ſame language, 
would conclude that the greater number of them 
were artful hypocrites, who affected to believe ſo 
groſs an impoſture, in order to make it a pre- 
text to rouſe the poor and 1gnorant againſt the 
Proteſtants, and join the French; for it is wholly * 
impoſſible that many could be dupes to ſo fooliſh 
an attifice —How far their projects would ſucceed 
by. their joining the French, 'is what I hope to 


make very plain in the ſequel. 


| Having ſhown how abſurd it would be even in 
he French themſelves, to make uſe of religion as 
an engine in an invaſion of Ireland, I ſhall next 
proceed to unfold my ſentiments with reſpe& to 
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the more formidable political one of an en 
law, or equality of property. . 


My obſervation upon this head is, that liberty 


and equality never did, nor never can exiſt in any 
age or country in the world; and the belief of it 
appears to me the moſt glaring paradox in hiſ- 
tory. | cone i 


Nature itſelf has manifeſtly eſtabliſhed inequa- 
lity among men, by giving them ſuch a multitude 
of different appetites and paſſions, Let us. look 
to every community, from the moſt refined to 
the moſt ſavage, we ſhall behold it yield obe- 
dience to cheiftains, kings, or magiſtrates. 


Is Pichegru at the head of an army of eighty. 


thouſand men, upon a footing of liberty and. 
equality, with a drummer of one of his battalions ? 
Do Tallien and his lady, who go to the opera 
with the train of an eaſtern queen, aſſociate and 
familiarly converſe with the fiſh women and ſca- 
vengers of the gay metropolis of France? It is 
abſolute folly to waſte words upon this ſubject. 


I aſk every gentleman of landed property. in; 
Ireland, if he is not firmly perſuaded, that were 
his eſtate equally divided among his tenantry, and 
they, of courſe, as happy as they could wiſh, the 
nine-tenths of theſe new proprietors would, in 
order to gratify their attachment to  ſpirituous. 
liquors, ſell, in the ſpace of a few months, their 
freeholds to the higheſt purchaſer, and, conſe- 

B quentfy, 


(ISI 


A re-eſtabliſh the very inequality which is 
now the ſubject of complaint to them. What 
anarchy, what confuſion, rapine, and violence 
would it moreover ann in 105 gage Fu N 


With led to my opinion upon - the viding 
government of Ireland, though it may be deemed 
by many of no eee am firmly of opi- 
nion, that we have the beſt conſtitution in the world; 
and that our king, and hie minifters, though they 
may have failed in the main object ot this war, 
have perfectly merited the eſteem and confidence 
of every lover of his country. e e 
To convince the reader of this, 1 will . 
no arguments, leaving thoſe who differ with me 
to their ſentiments ; and I am ſo far of this. opi- 
nion, that, did I. "wah complain of tyranny, I 
would hold it highly injudicious, and highly un- 
| lawful, at this period, to reſiſt government, and 
this, becauſe kingly oppreſſion is inſinitely more 

; tolerable than that of the multitude. L eb | 
| 1 aſk any ſenſible 8 man in this 
country, let him lay his hand on his heart, and 
ſolemnly declare, if a revolution took place in 
| Ireland, ſimilar to that of France, he believes an [ILY 
| Iriſh rabble would be in the ſmalleſt degree more 4 
| metciful than a French one? And. that it is more 
b than probable; a fair compariſon between the 
th | | maſſacres of Dublin, Cork, and Belſaſt, and 
thoſe of Paris, Marſeilles, and Lyons, would 
Y YO? to the former the atrocious pre-eminence, |! 


1 VR The 
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The names of. Nero, Caligula, and Domitian, 
will ever bedeteſted ſo long as they are remembered. 


The names of thoſe people who in popular tu- 
mults have committed ten thouſand times more 
pillage, rapine, and maſſaere, than thoſe tyrants, 


are wholly , forgotten. nn ut ny 
more to death than on. 


In faq, 2 is in all countries. = te 
PEOPLE, is nothing more than a ferocious un- 


tameable Tyger, which may ſometimes be indulg- 
ed by lengthening his chain, but never with 


perſect liberty. 


The Britiſh conſlitution, which — drawn 4 
laboured panegyric from the greateſt legiſlator,* 


in the world, muſt be ſtrangely altered within. 


fifty, years, if it requires alteration and improve- 
ment from the ignoble hands of united Iriſhmen, 
ſupported by aw army. of whiteboys and defend- 
ers. Is it a, parcel of united 1ratters, compoſed 


of baſeborn mechanics, we: are to hear preach a, 


reform in our conſtitution? If it is true that our, 
conſtitution wants reform, are not the gentlemen 
of Janded property in Ireland intereſted in pre- 
venting its becoming a deſpotic government, ra- 
ther: than. a parce] of vile plebeians, who have 


nothing to loſe, but every thing. to gain in the 
chaos of a revolution? Have we no other patri- 


ots among us, but * thopkeepas hos: 
makers; * weavers? - 
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That minifters ſhould be unpopular t6 a fac- 
tion, and be reviled and calumniated by ſome, 
while they are held in the eſteem they merit by 
the majority of the people, is a circumſtance I 
am not ſurpriſed at. Did a faint in heaven take 
pity on this kingdom, and deſcend to take upon 
him the office of prime miniſter, I am very ſure 


that he would in ten days find among the nation 


fo much envy, malice and ingratitude, that he 
would take his flight back to the regions on high, 


and leave us once more to our own guidance, 


f 
1.5 


So long as the world exiſts there will be envy, 
calumny, jealouſy, and hatred among mankind, 
to which, by a ſtrange and unaccountable fatality in 
human nature, the moſt ſanctified morals and 
unblemiſned integrity, have not ſaved ſome of 
the greateſt men in the univerſe from falling the 
deplorable victims. That the miniſters who now 
direct our affairs ſhonld be attacked by cenſure, 
is a circumſtance which will cauſe very little 


' amazement to thoſe who have read that Socrates, 


two thouſand years ago, was tried, condemned, 
ind executed for blaſphemy by the Athenians. 


this; but, there is another circumſtance which 


wholly exceeds my conception, and which, were 


E not an eye-witneſs to, I could not believe. This 
is, that men of rank, who derive all their reſpec- 
tability from their high birth and large fortune, 
end from ih:/e alone ſhould, both publicly and 
privitely, encourage the diffentions of the country. 

> Did 


6123) 


Did a third Anacharſis, equal in wiſdom with 
the two other ſages of that name, who are ſaid 
to have rambled over Greece, now travel into 
theſe countries, and be told, that ſome of the 
richeſt men of the nation wanted to bring them- 
ſelves on a level with the meaneſt mechanic, by 
an equal diviſion of property among them, he 
would naturally enough conclude, that the rich, 
who were for this levelling ſcheme, were men of 
profound wiſdom, divine morality, and. perfect 
virtue. But how much amazed would he be to 
hear that they were men who never 'tronbled 
their heads about moral philoſophy, but were 
deeply verſed in horſe-jockeying, gambling, and 
fox-hunting; and, I believe, he would thimk it 
the ſtrangeſt affair in all his travels, that they 
were not ſent to Bedlam as madmen; 


You will perceive, gentlemen, Ido not wwhol!y 
allude to the ſiſter kingdom, where ſome unfor- . 
tunate noblemen of rank, with wickedneſs equal 
to their folly, have proclaimed themſelves cham- 
pions of democracy. An illuſtrious ornament of 
Ireland, has already employed his eloquent pen 
in expoſing their madneſs to the world; but I ſin- 
cerely hope it may not reſt there, that their chaſ- 
tiſement may be of a more ſerious and exemplary 
nature; and that the theatre on which they now 
triumph, may, like that of Titus Manlius of old, 
prove that of their puniſhment and ignominy. 


Should an Iriſh nobleman of fortune deſire li- 
berty and equality ; ſhould he be. gratifted in his 


wiſh, 


2 
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wiſh, by the arrival of the French, and the de- 
ſtruction of this government, what would be the 
iſſue? If, as is uſual, we judge of the ſuture by the 
paſt; we muſt predict a vety fatal iſſue for, the 
noble democtat. The; French maſſacred: their 
own-nobility:; and will. they be more tender of 
thoſe of Ireland? They come and form a national 
guard hete; they enroll our peer among their 
number, and find in him an excellent companion 
in arms, ready to fight the battles of liberty, the 
cauſe of which they zealouſly promote by helping 
themſelves with unbounded liberality to his mo- 
ney; cattle, effects; (to aſk: his leave would be a 
great inſult to him ;) however, upon the. ſlighteſ} 
complaint againſt him, or even ſuſpicion of teing . 
JSuſpeFed; they would cut his throat, or let fly grape 
ſhot at him, with as much ſing froid as at the 


meaneſt malefactor; and perhaps erect a perma- 


nent guillotine on the very ſpot where once ſtood 


"the W manſion of his ee anceſtors. | - 


17 return God thanks 1 was not don a * 
man at the cloſe of the eighteenth century. As 


to the Creed of an Iriſh Defender, it troubles me 


not; but, if there be any man of rank in Ire- 
land baſe enough to favour the deſigns of the 
enemy, I fervently pray that he may ſoon have 
a ſcaffold erected in the moſt public ſquare in all 


Dublin, in order the more ne to _ | 


his mende honorable. + 5 12176 4; K! 


Having now firſhed- my 1 relative. 


to the diſcontents of the Iriſn, I ſhall, make ſome 


obſervations 


ee. 
obſervations upon the French and their revolu- 
tion. 9 cn g 5 2 8 g 53 eta e 7 


Favorable as I am from principle to the mo- 
narchical form of government, I will freely ac- 

knowledge that France has laboured till within 
ſome years paſt under great deipotiſm; that a re- 
form in their government was an event wiſhed 
by every friend to juſtice and humanity, and .that 

if they had perſevered in the moderate principles 
they profeſſed in the commencement of. their re- 
volution, all Europe would have admired, and 
propoſed as a model, their wiſdom and good for- 
tune; but, unfortunately, Europe has been an eye- 
witneſs to the miſeries which the rights-of the people 
have brought on the French. Guillotine; maſſa- 
eres, and proſeriptions have, under the pretext of 
liberty, brought ſuch calamities upon that un- 
happy country, that there is ſcarce a people in the 
world 'who would purchaſe the liberty of a thou- 
ſand years at the expence of the ſhort 227 7 5 of 
Robeſpierre's adminiſtration, þ 


It is true that every revolution is attended-with 
violences; but thoſe which have accompanied the 
revolution of France have been of a nature ſo 
abominable and enormous, as to render the name 
8 liberty EL AHMED to WF Den | 


I have often heard the French extolled for 
their humanity ;' and yet have they perpetrated, 
within a few years, more barbarities than all 
Europe beſides in ten centurtes. 


In 
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In vain may the French democrats; that abo- 
minable herd of monſters, cite the tumults which 
religious zeal have cauſed, to prove the rage a- 
riſing from liberty leſs: ere! than that which 
proceeds from religion. Have not the French 
champions of | phi/of-pbic liberty been feen to 
maſſacre the child before the parent, the mother 
before the ſon, and exult over the innocent vic- 
tims, whom they had ſacrificed to their unrelent- 
ing ferocity? This is the "_ we have to con- 
tend with, 


The French nation has long ſince ſhewn us, 
that its faith is never to be relied on. The perfi- 
dity of the French, even under regal government, 
has been much more hurtful to us than their open 
hoſtility; but if, while guided by the much 
boaſted laws of monarchical honor, they have 
been ſo formidable to us in that particular, how 
much more terrible muſt they now be, when they 
have ſhaken off the influence of overy law 
divine and human! be 


ls there any man ſo deluded, ſo mad as to expect 
relief of his neceſſities from a Frenchman ? Can we 
expect benevolence from a people who have con- 
verted the altars of the Supreme Being into a heap. 
of ruins ; have laid waſte the moſt beautiful coun» 
tries in Europe; and who may well, like the Satrap 
of Perſia, ſhew a pyramid of human ſculls as the 
ny of * victories? 
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An eſteemed Writer *, who has lately. publiſhed 
his ſentiments upon the riſe and progreſs of the 
French revolution, appears to take it for granted 
the French eſteem it their intereſt, that no other 
nation . ſhould render itſelf. 2 becauſe it 
would then encreaſe in power and happineſs in che 
ſame proportion as France. Surely this gentle- 
man muſt jeſt as he frequently does. A man of 
his ſenſe could not ſeriouſly entertain ſo fooliſſi 
an idea. I maintain that it is the iniereſi of the 
French to. ſpread their principles every where; and 
that nothing can ſo effectually ſerve their project 
of acquiring univerſal dominion, .as the diſcon- 
tents of their neighbours, and. the. diſſolution of 
that mutual dependence which exiſts between the 


higher and lower orders of people. in every 
country. | 


The project of every invader is to aſſilt the 
people whom he invades in the recovery of rights 
and privileges they ſometimes have, and more often 
imagine they have loſt. The Romans of old made 
uſe of the very ſame artifice to enſlave the world, 
So did the very ſtupid barbarians who contended 
with Rome. Tacitus tells you in the plaineſt lan- 
guage, that Cerealis, the Roman General, in his 
ſpeech to the people of Treves, told tem. that 
their enemies wanted to enſlave them under the 
f ſprcigns . of re-eſtabliſhing their liberties* 
C . "fir 
* Dr. Moore, 
* The circumſlances are now reverſed from what 


they aver in the time of Facitus, but the remarks ps 
goo 


( 7 
After the French have lucceeded in exciting 
tumult and rebellion among the lower orders of 
every people, they will ſeize updn their properties 
and incorporate them with France, as the Romans 
did formerly; and did they ſucceed in that parti- 
cular in Ireland, we ſhould in ſome years ſee the 


French laws, language, and 1 become 
prevalent i in this kingdom. 


Let us now for a moment ſuppoſe that there is 
4 number of the lower claſſes of people in Ireland 
ſuch traitors, ſo blind to their own inteteſts, as to 
wiſh for the arrival of à French army; yet, would 
an invaſion of only forty-eight hours be the moſl 
deſtructive event that the very loweſt peaſants | in 
Ireland ever experienced. The French, upon 
their arrival here, would put under requiſition the 
| horfes, the cow, the few ſheep, and the potatoes 
(if no better food were cohyenient), of a defender 
or a whiteboy, juſt as ſoon as they would thoſe of 
the Lord Lieiitenant.: they would force the pea- 
fants'ifita their army, e wake them oppoſe the brave 
Militia of Ireland, and ſtànd to be fired af for half 
LY Og an hour. 5 Then too late would the 
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traitors of Ireland repent of their treaſon, faſt 
bound by the fetters of lavery, when it was no 
longer in their power to chuſe an alternative. 


— ſhall. now. endeavour to diveſt the French 
of the marvellous idea which ſuperficial thinkers, 
and the vulgar, commonly attach to their viQories 
and ſucceſſes, and by ſhowing that there is nothing 
whatever ,/upcrnatural in them, point out the 
meaſures, by the adoption of which we may be 
Pepe: to meet the enemy in open field. 


It is very natural to ſuppoſe that the ach, 
bavi ving once ſhaken off the yoke of deſpotiſm, 
would combat with deſpair, rather than again ſub- 
Mit to it. Their, efforts theſe four years paſt have 
amazed all Europe; but theſe ate no wiſe wen- 
derful. A people irritated by oppoſition, and 
rouſed by a ſenfe of impending danger, may. al- 
ways make great efforts. A temporary enthu- 
ſiaſm may inflame them with a contempt of every 
peril, and an inſenſibility to every intereſt hut that 
of their country. The French fought 47 Rome 
againſt people who came from afar ; they were 
treble the number of their foes ; they had a guil- 
lotine Bebind, and only an enemy before them; no 
alternative left between the certainty of ,a ſcaffold, 
and the chance of a victory. By theſe wongerful 
means they have ſucceeded, and with them it 
would be very ſurpriaing indeed, had they ſuffered 
Armee to be conquered, - ' 
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An enthufiaſtic patriotiſm, a contempt of death, 
and a readineſs to ſacrifice one's life for his coun- 
try, is by no means peculiar to a republican army. 
France, they ſay, has twenty-four millions of inha- 
bitants ; Pruſſia, in 1756, had only five. France 
has above a hundred of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in 
the world to defend it on the land ſide, and the 
ſea upon the other; Pruſſia, ſcarce half a dozen, 
and theſe not equal to the weakeft on the French 
frontier; yet, with all theſe ſlender means, with- 
out money, without ſtrong places, with ſcattered 
and divided territories, without any free conſtitu- 
tion to defend with an army at moſt only 150,000 
men, Pruſſia maintained a war of ſever entire years 
againſt the united powers of Auſtria, Ruſſia, 
France, the Empire, and Sweden. This reſiſtance 
was, I inſiſt, much more wonderful than the pro- 
greſs of the French during the preſent war, and 
was nevertheleſs not half the ſubject of exultation 
to the Pruſſians, that their preſent ſucceſſes inflame 
the French with. The- Pruſſian generals never 
talkedꝰ ot being tired of victories, nor never uſed 
the ſavage and unmanly language of making 
their enemies bite he Auſl. There were no taunts, 
no vain boaſtings in the official relation of the 
action at Roſbach, where no more than ſixty thouſand 
Frenchmen ignominioufly fled before a few batta- 
hons of Pruſſian infouttry. 


May God grant, that Ireland ſhall never 10 the 
neceſſity that Pruſſia had to repel a foreign inva- 
fon ; but, I hope, very clearly to ſhew the gen- 
tlemen of Ireland, that ſhould neceſſity require it, 


we 


ds 


we-ſhall be able to repulſe a foreign enemy. 25 
effectually as ever France or Pruſka did. | 


Young ſoldiers of 22460 diffdence, who are 
far from being diſpoſed to over-rate their won 
abilities, may entertain a terrible opinion of the 
French, becauſe they have ſucceeded in repulſing 
the beſt diſciplined troops in the world, with a 
maſs of noiſy, -undiſciplined, national guards. 
But this terrible opinion will ſoon ceaſe when cir- 
cumſtances are duly weighed, when it is conſider- 
ed how enormouſly the French exceeded-in num- 
bers ; how they poured reinforcement upon rein» 
forcement, and ſupply on ſupply. while the ar- 
mies of their adverſaries mouldered gradually 
away for want of aſſiſtance, which was often pre- 
carious, and always tardy, as it came from 4 
* diſtance. 


The advantages which a well diſciplined army 
poſſeſſes over an undiſciplined one, are, without 
doubt, very great; but they are principally felt 
in the commencement of a war, and afterwards 
become gradually leſs perceptible, In actual 
ſervice the minutie of garriſon diſcipline muſt be 
diſpenſed with, and the young ſoldier, if properly 
commanded, in a few days learns to keep in rank, 
and draw a trigger, as well as the /d one. Ft is 
true, that the expences attending a new raiſed 
army are much greater than thoſe of an army 
which is under a regular ſyſtem of diſcipline, 
There is a greater waſte of neceſlaries, more 
fickneſs, more deſertion, than among veterans; but 
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expences, far inftance with us, will be ne ** 
in cafe of an invaſion, | 

We muſt by no means however fall into the 
fatal deluſion of 1c great a reliance upon the Bri- 
tiſh fleet, nor of entertaining 490 great a contempt 
of our enemy. The French have already ſhewn us 
what they are capable of effeQing. They have 
employed treaſan, as well as the ſword, with 
ſucceſs. No deſpot ever kept his deſigns. enyel- - 
loped in a more profound ſecrecy than their direc-. 
tory; and let us take care leaſt they ſhould 
throw an army upon our coaſts like lightning, 
before we were even apprized of their aſſembling 
gn armament in their ſea- ports, deſtined, as * 
may ſay, for the Weſt Indies. 
1 

A French army is now a 8 one. It i is 
no longer attended by the multitude of chariots, 
cooks, miſtreſſes, lacquays, and hair-drefſers, 
which formerly clogged its operations, and ren- 
dered à French army a ſubject of ridicule. to any 
who had ever beheld a German one, It is no 
longer encumbered with ſuperfluous. baggage. 
The very officers carry their knapſacks-on their 
backs. The only heavy train which attends the 
march is the artillery, which the French, conſci- 
ous of their great ſuperiority 1 in that department, 
ſpare no.expence in tranſporting, and there is no 
army more prepared for action. | | 


Since 1770, when 3 commenced her 
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liberty; and the ſucceſs which attended t Ame: 
rican ſtruggle, afforded ambitious, troubleſome 
8 in various parts of Europe, an opportunity 

to ſpread edition among the ple. It has, 


however, been the fate of every European nation 


which has attempted a reform of its govern - 
ment, to live to repent its own folly: Some, af- 
ter having ſacrificed thouſands of their beſt lives, 
and a fruitleſs waſte of treafure, have been reduc- 
ed to flavery, and their very names b aboliſhed for 
ever. ; 

| What can be à mere pathetic wiring to the 
Iriſh nation? What more terrible calamity 
than the annihilation of our religion, laws, euf- 
toms, and independence as 4 Kir n 


* Such, however, appears to be'the pie dos 
68 uf people in general, that this matter, 


which fo ſeriouſly concerns them, appears to 


cauſe but very little anxiety; and, at the very 
period when the trumpet of alarm ſhould ſound 
throughout every province in Ireland, people of 
all ranks feem as mnch occupied by their amuſe: 
ments, as in the profound calm of a on © 

tar lünen talk of aphevarces;—Jet thenk 
complain of their condition, —and then look to 
the reſt of Europe: They will fee Poland, which 
exiſted for ages as an independent kingdom, en- 
deivouring, by various ſtruggles, to new model 
her conftitirtion ; they will have heard the Poles 
m 
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in their aſſemblies; begin to uſe the ſame feroci- 
ous language with the republicans of France; and 


finally, after a conteſt, of which they promiſed 
themſelves the favoutrable iſſue, reduced within 


the. ſpace of a few, weeks, for ever enſlaved, the 


name of Poland abol:ſhed, and the country incor- 


porated with one of the moſt deſpolic empires if 


a e nuiverte. 


Let us turn our eyes towards Holland. The 
Dutch were free in 158). They would be 
freer; and what was the iſſue? An army of 
30,000 Pruſſians reduced them almoſt without a 
ſtruggle, and deprived. them of a conſiderable 
ſhare of that liberty, of which they had before 
been in the quiet poſſeſſion. To gratify their 
love of freedom, in 1795 they baſely betrayed 
vs, their allies, and puſillanimouſly ſuffered their 
country to be over-rxun by the enemy. Their 
dykes, their moraſſes, which once ſecured tliem fo 
effectually againſt the Spaniards, were now no 
longer of ſervice to them; their noble fortreſſes 
were infamouſly ſurrendered without firing a 


ſhot, by rafcally governors, worthy of that nati- 


on, who, whatever might have been their political 
principles, ſhould, at leaſt, have ſome conſidera- 
tion for the point of honor attached to the mili- 
tary: profeſſion ; and the whole country requeed, 

perhaps for ever, from independence and import- 
ance, to an humble provinee of France. 


What i is the condition of the Netherlands, one 
of the- moſt beautiful and fertile countries in 
Europe ? 
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Europe? At length the treacherous Flemings 
have reaped the fruits of their ingratitude to the 


houſe of Auſtria. What was the tyranny they 


| had to complain of? In 7789, their ſovereign, 


Ons 


Joſeph II. ſeeing the greateſt part of the country 


ſwarm with convents of lazy vagabond prieſts 
and friars, attempted. to ſuppreſs ſome of them, 
and allowed the eccleſiaſties, who inhabited 
them, penſions during their lives. They imme- 
diately ſet up the uproar of rebellion, began a 
civil war, which ended in their fubjection; and, 
though they recovered all the privileges they ever 


poſſeſſed, they took the earlieſt opportunity of 


throwing themſelves into the arms of France, and 
betrayed the brave Auſtrian army upon every 
occaſion. They are now reduced to a province, 
their very name ſwallowed up in the hideous 
vortex of the French reveluto- . 


Under the mild viminiftcetion of 15 houſe ; 
of Auſtria, the Flemings, in every ſenſe. of the 
word, were a free people: they were taxed by 
their own repreſentatives. Almoſt every war that 
took place between Auſtria and France was begun 
to fight their quarrels; in return for which, they 


only gave revenues which, in forty years, would not 


indemnify the cburt of Vienna in the expence of 
three campaigus together with an army of one 


regiment of dragoons, and five of infantry, indif- 


putably the worſt in the A ud 11 


"kn W e HFS Auſtria : let-us 
. nom take a glance of their condition under 
D 5 . France. 
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France. Inſtead of being taxed, they are now 


plundered by requiſitions and contributions, not 
laid on by their own repreſentatives but by the 


French Directory. Their prieſts, friars, and nuns, 


for whom alone, in 1790, they raiſed a civil war, 
are pillaged, inſulted, and expelled” the country. 
Their darling convents are now ſuppreſſed, and 
their inhabitants, inſtead of receiving penſions as 
they did from Joſeph II. are driven to beg in 
other countries; and the complaints of grievances, 
inſtead of being recompenſed with redreſs, as 
they formerly were, are remedied by an inſtan- 
taneous and timely application of the ſabre or the 


guillotine. 


What other fate could Ireland expect in caſe 
of conqueſt ? Our laws, our religion, our inde- 
pendence loſt for ever ! Our nation, which is 
riſing with ſuch rapidity into importance in every 
particular, where every art and ſcience is begin- 
ning to be cultivated” with ſuch ſucceſs, and 
where refinement and civilization promiſe to 


fouriſh'as much as ever they did in Greece or 


Rome, reduced as a province under a tyrannical, 
ferocious democracy! What other conſequence 


can reſult but a rapid relapſe into” barbarifm and 


wretchedneſs'!' Our ſea-ports' ſeldom viſited even 
by a' ſolitary fail, our ſtreets overgrown” with 
graſs, our fields uncultivated;-our temples and 
our public edifices mouldering into ruin, and per- 
haps travellers, at no very diſtant period, might 
in vain. ſearch Ae the A where" once Rood 

the 
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the Parliament-houſe of Ireland. To have our 
plains: ravaged, and the fruits; of our induſtry 
for ever deſtroyed, by the proſperity, of thoſe very 
refined Vandals, who, under De Lorges, and 
Turenne, laid the upper Palatinate, the paradiſe 
of Europe, in a deplorable WT interſperſed only 
with ruins ! : 4 


The hiſtory of all countries inform us, that no 
people can loſe their liberty, and independence, : 
v. ithout relapſing into barbariſm. 


6 An enemy that uſes only open hoſtility, is by 

far leſs dangerous than one which mingles trea- 
chery with force. We ſhould upon that account 
be the more upon our. guard, againſt | a people 
who, to the playfulneſs of children, add the fero- 
city of Tygers; and who have already ſhewn us 
that they employ, with equal ſucceſs, the ſword 
and the dagger. Againſt ſuch an enemy too 
much precaution cannot be taken, 


While Sardinia is over-run and conquered ; 
Italy is trembling, and yielding, not only to the 
moſt unjuſt and inſolent demands, but made 
ſuffer the moſt, poignant inſults, What deſpor, 
ſince the. creation of the world, inſulted neutral 
ſtates ſo much as to bully them, not only into 
a ſurrender of their money, but even of the 
trophies which their anceſtors had tranſmitted 
to them? This is the conduct which marks 
the progreſs of the French in every country 
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which has hitherto had the calamity of be 
ing viſited by them. And if that calamity 
ſhould ever reach Ireland, are the Iriſh, at the 
mercy of the French, to en a more benignant 


| treatment ? 


Did Ceſar at this day return to life, how un- 
utterable would be his aſtoniſhment ! How he 
would look around him for his conquering 
legions ; how would his boſom kindle with in- 


dignation, when he beheld the deſcendants of 


thoſe Gauls, who trembled at his very name, im 
periouſly diftata, law to Rome, once miltreſs of 


the univerſe ! 


Having now flattered myſelf that J have 
ſhewn the people of Ireland their true intereſts, 
I ſhall proceed to examine the laſt and moſt im- 
portant point ; and deliver my ſentiments with 
reſpect to the meaſures which ſhould be adopted 
by the army, to which the honor of defending 
Ireland ſhall be intruſted in caſe of an invaſion, 


l muſt premiſe that many readers, at firſt view, 
may be apt to eſteem it preſumption in me thus 
to deliver publicly my ſentiments upon a ſubject 
which ſo ſeriouſly affects the government of Ire- 
land, and for which it is already, no doubt, in a 
great meaſure fully prepared. But, I truſt, that 
the peruſal of what I have to ſay, relative to this 
e will fully ſhew that I have uni- 

|  formly 
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formly maintained, in the coneluſion of this letter, 
the principles which dictated its commencement. 

I ſhould, indeed, equally accuſe myſelf of a fooliſh 
vanity, did I preſume to lay out a regular plan 
for the defence of Ireland, when ſo many expe- 
riericed officers are already in the kingdom; and 
of treachery, did I publicly expoſe, in print, the 

yulnerable parts of Ireland to the enemy. 


But, as in the art of war, an infinite deal de- 
pends upon fortune“, the ſentiments of a man 
ever ſo ignorant may be of ſervice, and the 
greateſt ignoramus in that art, may ſometimes 
ſuggeſt hints which may be adopted with ſucceſs 
by the moſt veteran general. In propoſing any 
meaſures to government, I do not affect the ma- 
licious wiſdom of diſplaying our weakneſs to 
every enemy that can read Engliſn, and ſnewing 
them the ſpot wherein they can attack Ireland to 
the greateſt advantage. I only endeavour to 
Point out, in general terms, to the officers of the 
Iriſh army, the means of carrying on a campaign 
0 in Ireland; and I hope that my ſentiments upon 
this particular, far from ſhewing our weakneſs 
to the common enemy, will convince them of the 
folly of attempting to invade a country ſo well 

Prepared to defend itſelf, 


Let us now ſuppoſe that the French, who have 

near a million of men under arms, irritated by 

their 

* Multum guum in omnibus rebus tum in re i 
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their old jealouſy of England, as well as their ani- 
moſity for the evils we have done them during the 
preſent war, are ready, and for aught we know, 
refalutely. determined to. ſacrifice. a hundred thou- 
ſand men in an attack upon England or. Ireland, 
and perhaps on both. This project is the more 
probable, as it is equally. conſiſtent with the mo- 
tives of policy, and the deſire of revenge. The 
deſtruclion of the flower of the French army, is 
what the government of France ſincerely wiſhes, 

To find employment for ſuch valt bodies of men 
after the war is at an end, is what will be attended 
with great difficulty, For the French ſoldiers 
having then no battles to fight, might engage in 
cabals and intrigues, which might endanger the 
ſafety of government itſelf. 


Wholly bent upon annoying us, theſe ferocious 
republicans are blind to perſonal ſafety; and 
would, in order to accompliſh an inſurrection in 
either England or Ireland, ſacrifice half their army. 


Never were they better able to attempt putting 
this ſcheme into execution than at preſent. 
'F Their ſucceſſes againſt the Emperor are ſuch, as 
muſt inevitably compel him to make a peace in 
| order to ſave his hereditary dominions. Holland 
| is under their command. They have raiſed vaſt 
| | contributions in money in every country through 
| 


which they have paſſed; and we are told they are 
equipping fleets, the deſtination of which are 
. unknown. Let us for a moment ſuppoſe that 
| they embark forty thouſand men in one of their 
|| ſea-ports, 
| 
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ſeaports ; the fame wind which detains the 
Britiſh fleet in the channel, will ſpeedily waft 
their's to our coaſts. Let us even ſuppoſe that the 
Britiſh fleet were not detained in the channel, and 
that it met the French armament. The combin- 
ed fleets of France, Holland, and perhaps alſo of 
Spain, might very well riſk a battle as on June rt, 

1794 : our gaining the victory, and taking half 
a dozen ſail of the line from them, would by no 
means prevent their landing in tranſports, and 
flat-bottom boats, in either England or Ireland. 

The treacherous calm which now prevails, may 
ſpeedily terminate in a ſtorm. - 


That of two evils the leaſt is preferable, is a 
very common proverb; and from it 1 ſhall de- 
duce an important inference, Firſt, then, I ſhall 
hold it an eſtabliſhed maxim, that the conqueſt of 
Ireland by France, is the greateſt calamity which can 
Poſſibly befal it; and that any other is preferable. 
In adopting this maxim, therefore, I propoſe, in 
cafe of the French inding, the adoption of mea- 
ſures, which tender minds may account violent; 
but which, every lover of his country will be 
eaſily convinced, are equally conſiſtent with the 
motives of ſound policy and-national honor. 


I muſt firſt ſay, T am not of the ſame opinion 
altogether with thoſe who think, that the French 
would be joined by a large body of the peaſan- 
try of Ireland if they landed. A few miſcre- 
ants might join them; but, I believe, I have 
already ſhewn very ſatisfactorily, that they would 

ſoon 
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ſdon have ample ee a jo their: ew 
, cherous h 
en hay Mae in the b bane. a 
love mingled with veneration for its country, as 
well as its parents; and--this love it is almoſt 
impoſſible to eradicate. If a ſon has been turned 
out of doors; or otherwiſe ill- treated by his father, 
and that the next day he ſees his father inſulted 
by a-ſtranger in open ſtreet, will not every ſpeo- 
tator expect he will fly to his aſſiſtance? All his 
complaints of his father's ill uſage, however well 
founded they are, will not ſave him from the 
reproaches of cowardice and ingratitude, to 
which his neutrality will expoſe him. Since the 
heathens themſelves, who in ſome, caſes looked 
upon revenge as a virtue, held it an eſtabliſhed 
rule, that the ill- treatment of their country, like 
that of their parents, ſhould be borne with- 
out a murmur; how, much more ſhall we be of 
that opinion who profeſs a religion, one of whoſe 
fundamental A ee is the ae! of in ju- 
; Hes? Pro 


Was there ever a; man more injured. by his 
countrymen. than Camillus the Dictator? They 
drove him into baniſhment without reaſon ; yet, 
when: he ſaw. them beſieged, and on: the point 

of yielding, he raiſed an army, routed the enemy, 

and ſaved his country. Such a victory muſt 
bhave afforded him infinitely: more ſatisfaction 
khan the nen of, ar wem coun- 
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It was a miſtake in this particular that proved 
ſo fatal to the Duke of Brunſwick, and the allied 
army,in 1792. He entered France at the head 
of a 100,000 men, preceded by the moſt plau- 
ſible manifeſtoes, and attended by ſome thou- 
ſands of Frenth gentlemen.. He paſſed through 
countries whoſe inhabitants were as much'devot- 
ed to the royal intereſt as to the convention, 
which was then grown infamous by the maſſacres 
of September; yet not a, Frenchman joined him. 
The idea of being dragobned in a change of go- 
vernment by an army, of Auftrians and; Pruſh- 
ans, was a morlel too hard for digeſtion. , There 
are, at this moment, many men who fight defpe- 
rately in Jourdan or Buonoparte's van- guard, ang 
are as true royaliſts as ever exiſted ;- but they 
| Bight, as e nat as Ane „An gen 


In edi Worber, to leave as little as pofblet to 
probabilities; I recommend a very ęffectual ſcheme 
for preventing the French from being joined or 
aided by any Iriſhman. Nothing can ſo effect u- 
ally ſhew the enemy that we propoſe doing 
nothing by halres, that we. are in earneſt, and 
reſolutely bent on the extermination of every 
invader, as our banging, without merch, in front of 
- our army, the following deſeription of 1 if 
any ſuch ſhould exiſt, 


I. Every native of [Ireland who ſhall be found 
among the enemy; no matter whether he has a 
French commiſſion or not. ‚ 


* I, Every 


h ſhall Pein them on their lng”. 
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I. Every Iriſhman, from the Peer to the beggar; 


wi ſhall either join the enemy, or be convicted 
of having maintained any private pany mt 


-with them. 


III. Every foreigner whio {efiites in —— ably 


81 1 


A ſmall addtefs from an atwnyihous / bills, 


has juſt appeared upon the ſubject of an invaſion. 


The author, who calls hiniſelf a country gentle- 
man, appears to be a man of ſenſe and a good 
chizen; but, if I miſtake not his profeſſion, does 
not give any room to ſuppoſe that he is very 
converſant in military affairs. I diſapprove in 
partieular of his ſcheme of embodying the yeo- 
manry, as in England and Switzerland. An 
army of yeomen would be too unwieldy to op- 


pole to one of veteran French, hardened by four 
-years continual fighting. My plan is, that the 
[Triſh army ſhall compoſe only one machine, com- 
manded by one general, and actuated by oe ſen- 
timent, viz, that of the 7% deſtruction of every 
in vader, or of gloriouſly falling in the conteſt. To 


put arms into the hands of any men, who were 


not perfeftly, and abſolutely under the controul 


: of government, would be as injudicious as dan- 
gerous, There might be atnang them ſome dan- 
gerous perſons, who would 7a/k of privileges, 


hen they ſhould only iii, of fighting. Neither 
do F much apptove. of making feldiers of married _ 


men, eſpecially thoſe above a certain age. The 


father of a large family has many endearments to 


connect 


_— 
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wa him to-life, that an unmarried. man has 
I ſhall, however, afterwards deviſe a, me- 

hos by which the married citizens ſhall render an 

effectual ſervice to their country, 


I propoſe the conduct of the Romans againſt. 
Pyrrhus, as a model for our imitation in caſe. of 
an invaſion, and that we ſhall ſcruple the em- 
ployment of no effort, Which is open, but totally 
rect with diſdain every thing underhaud. This 
will not be the reſult of a vain confidence iu out- 
ſelyes, and a raſh contempt of our enemy, but 
of true policy. For open force gives confidence 
to an army, while deceit, boweyer Ke 
has a contrary effe . | 


The places moſt expoſed to an invaſion, are. 
the ſouthern and weſtern coaſts of this kingdom. 
Let, ſo cunaing are the French | in all their ope- 
rations, that it appears to, me Juſt as probable. 
they would attempt.to diſembark i in Dublin Bay, 
or Belfaſt, as in Cork , Kinſale, or Galway. My 
deſign, therefore, is to point ſome general me- 
thods ,by which we, may not be wholly unpre>. 
pared for them i in auy part of heland,, Les 

b propoſe, for the effectual det ſence 4 8 
an army of forty thouſand — infantry, and 
five thouſand regular horſe. The latter will 
give us a vaſt advantage ; ; becauſe, if the French 
ſhould come, it is not probable, nor indeed very 


poſſible, that they can bring much cavalry with 
them, 


Th mn 


| 


— —— 
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Beſides theſe 48,00 regular men, I propoſe a 
ievy of 5090 irregulars, viz. 3000 foot and 2000 
horſe. Theſe will partly compoſe the van-guard, 
and ſkirmiſh with the enemy. It will be ſuffici- 
ent to arm the irregular foot with carabines, ſuch 
as our. horſe now uſe, becauſe the former ſhal] not 
form in the order of battle; and their horſe with a 
ſabre and piſtols, in the nature of the Auſtrian, Hu- 
lans*. - Carabines are, in my opinion, ſuperflu- 
ous, and only an encumbrance to any cavalry 
Ry: 


Thoſe light troops are ſo indiſpenſibly neceſ-/ 
ſary, that no army can well take the field with- 
out them. Their being lightly armed, enables 
them to march much more expeditiouſly than the 
regular troops; they convoy ſupplies, -intercept 
thoſe of the enemy, ſave the regular troops much 
fatigue, and render a ſurprize impracticable. Be- 
ſides this, they may, eſpecially the horſe, form 
an excellent Fun for * r cavalry. 


But may not a man ſay to me, theſe are fine 
projects; but where are all thoſe troops which 
you have raiſed ſo rapidly upon paper? Now, 
this is what I will attempt to elucidate. 


* 77 he Auſtrian Hulu bave dikes, but here we- 
may diſpenſe with tem. g 

+ It is amazing 10 me that the cavalry uſe. 
catabines ill. The Pruſſian horſe, in the ſeven 
years War, never fired a. ſingle ſböt, and performed 
anders on every eccaſt? mn. 
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Though I diſapprove of the French ſyſtems in 
moſt particulars, I muſt here propoſe the adopt- 
ing of ſome of them. To raiſe the force I pro- 
Poſe, nothing will do ſo effectually as coercion. 


The moment a French fleet appears off our coaſt, 


with an intention of landing, let government de- 
clare the kingdom in a ſtate of hoſtility ; let all 


civil buſineſs be ſuſpended, and every thing be 


ruled by the ſummary proceedings of a military 
government, and let every man capable of bear- 
ing arms, be inſtantly ſummoned to defend his 
country. Theſe methods which have ſo ſucceſs- 
fully been praQtiſed by the French, in an unjuf 


cauſe, my yay well be uſed by us in a juſt one. 


Let all the horſes be ſeized on. The owners 


are to receive a full reſtitution. Let good horſes 


and good men be ſelected, to augment the 
cavalry and infantry; and to form them into 


the irregular corps I mentioned. In order to 


accelerate the diſcipline of theſe, let their non- 
commiſſioned officers be ſelected from ſuch of the 
militia as are zealous to diſtinguiſh themſelves, 
and whoſe fidelity and zeal are known to their 
n un 


In ſhort, government may have recourſe to 
what is called in France requiſition, not attended 
with the robbery of that perfidious people; be- 
caufe a full indemnification is made for every 
thing taken, and, in order to prevent any cla- 
mour or remonſtranee which may be raiſed againſt 
the indi/pen/ibly neceſſary meaſures which I pro- 


poſe, 


CT) 


poſe, a military commitlion is to be appointed, 
n order to. try all thoſe who ſhall attempt, either 
by deeds.or words, to obſtruct the meaſures of 
government ; and, upon due conviction of their 
crimes, they ſhall roogiye the ow ate ann - 
V hich they macit, 151 7 | 


Same may di that theſe 8 may or oi 
of tyranny ; but, to theſe I anſwer, that they 
are really humane and juſt; becauſe, as I already 
have ſaid, the conqueſt of Ireland by the French. 

being the greateft p/ible evil that can befal Ice 
land, the more effectually that evil can be 21 
vented the better $1 gnd if government, (as I 
doubt not will be done} in caſe of an invaſion, 
inflantly. and re/lutcly puts the meaſures h 1 
ha ve propoſed into execution, the Iriſh nation, in 
the ſhort. term of a ſew dy, will have an army 
fully prepared to meet the enemy in Wa held. af 
ee | | 


I am a Fes enemy to the augmenting an 
army by the raiſing of new regiments. Theſe 
new regiments are. raiſed: with difficulty; and 
take a long time to learn their diſcipline ; becauſe 
both the officers and non-commiſſioned officers 
themſelves, are in general only recruits. Raiſe a 
hundred recruits without an old ſoldier, they 
will ſcarce know their evolutions in ſome months; 
but thruſt ten new among fifteen old ſoldiers, 
and they will, if not uncommon]y . _ 
"a ſoldiers in * 970 | 


% 
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Every captain of Hint is ſuppoſed to be E 
man of property; he has lands, he has tenants. 
My project is to augment the militia at once to 
double its preſent number, in cafe of an invaſion. 
Was there a return made of all the men capable 
of bearing arms in every diſttiet through- 
out Ireland, I would propoſe the following me- 
thod of embodying ſuch a nurtiber of them as 
was wanting, As none of the militia regiments 
ate in their own counties, when orders arrive for 


their marching to the rendezvous of the army, 


they are immediately to detach parties to collect 
as haſtily as poſſible all the men appointed in the 
ciſttict. Theſe they are fo march with them, 
and ſubſiſt as ſoldiers until their arri val at the 
rendezvous, where they will be delivered up to 
the regiment of their r county.” 


A captain and b lune den as cal 
command a company of a 100 men as 50 and 
half a company formed of Teeruits,” will mueh 
ſooner learn their duty when they can be correct- 
ed by the other half, than if they formed a com- 
pany alone; befides, it will ſpare government 
the expence of officers. There are armies in 
Europe whoſe companies are aboye 200, and 
others 300, and their regiments of four thouſand 
men, with few more officers than our regiments 
have. 


The light corps are to be formed without rhuch 
regard to ſize ; the officers.to be compoſed from 
the ſubalterus, and experienced corporals and 

ſerjeants 


— * 
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"TIO of the militia. The infantry are to be 
divided into battalions, and the horſe into corps; 
each to conſiſt of 500 men, and to be command- 


ed by a major, or colonel, who ſhall have pres: 
nent rank f in he army. 


| You will perecive; gentlemen; I only offer 
hints relative to general meaſures of defence; I do 


not intend to enter much into particula, ones; 


becauſe a regular plan of operations may be ren- 
dered wholly d by * # arrival of unfore- 
* events. ? 1.8 n 28 17105 


* 


; 1 ſhall now prepare to examine the condugk of 


our army in the ad. 


f will ſuppoſe two PR GH of war in * 
The French will direct, I am pretty certain, 
their operations againft one, rather than againſt 
many places; becauſe they will then be the more 
un, with their united, than with their 


divided 


$2 * A ks 1p 10 hear of TRY has 
appeared ſome months fince. Although the author 
does not appear 10 want ſenſe, he _— us little new. 
The whole is a hafb of old military common place, 
which is to be found in all tactic writers, from 
Vegetius down to Marſhal Saxe. The operations of 
a general are not 19 be learned, by him, from books. 
An unforeſeen and apparently triſling incident has 
len blaſted the fineſt plans. In genera), the thread- 
bare calculations of this author, appear io be 4 
malicious effort to point out Ireland's -*veakneſs, not 
her trengib; and may, for aug ht I know, wo be. * 
production of ſome Norttern Traitor. 
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divided forces. The theatres of war which 1 
mean are the ſouthern of the county of Cork, and 
the weſtern in that of Galway. 


Upon the firſt appearance or intelligence of a 
French fleet preparing to land, the inhabitants 
of the coaſt are to take all the effects which they 
can tranſport with them, and drive their cattle 
back towards the interior of Ireland. Such of 

their property as cannot be taken with them, 
either corn or potatoes, muſt be carefully deſtroy- 
ed. A circle with a radius of 30, at leaſt 20, 
around the place of diſembarkation, is be to con- 
- verted into, if poſſible, a deſert. . This is a very 
effectual method to ſtop an enemy's progreſs; and 

has often been practiſed with — 


The inhabitants of the towns are,'if poſſible, to 
. remove in the ſame manner with, at leaſt, their 
valuable effects. The people who ſhall thus 
emigrate, ſhall, at the concluſion of the war, be 
fully indemnified by government; and theſe 
who ſhall not emigrate, if they cannot give a pro- 
per cauſe, ſhall be proceeded againſt as traitors. - | 


In order to take the field as quick as poſſible, 
orders are inſtantly to be detached to all the com- 
manding officers of regiments in Ireland, to pro- 
ceed by forced marches to the place of rendez- 
vous, which, if the war is in-the ſouth, I propoſe to 
be Mallow, or Fermoy. To aſſemble an army 
nearer the enemy would not be prudent. Mean- 
while a corps of reſerve of 5000 men, chiefly 

infantry, 


TIO 
* 
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infantry, is to be formed near Dublin, and the 
fame number near Athlone. Theſe will preſerve 
our communication with the i interior, and ſuppreſs 
troubles which may ariſe, | l 
The troops are to take no o baggage; but what 
is abſolutely neceſſary. Every man is, at leaſt, 
to be furniſhed with! 200 rounds of ammunition. 


The officers are, on the march, to take the 
moſt active precautions againſt ſurprize and 
deſertion. They are to mount ſtrong guards, 
and to patrol inceſſantly ; and, in order to keep 
the more compact, they are to crowd into the 
moſt wretched cabins, both 92 and N 


The troops being as little as poſſible encum- 
bered with baggage, thoſe which lie in the moſt 
diſtant parts of Ireland; will; by a march of eigh- 
teen or twenty miles a day, reach me place of 
ee in a * e 

I ſuppoſe now aſſembled an army of thirty 
- battalions, and fifty ſquadrons, with a hundred 
pieces of cannon, together with a train 6f heavy 

: artillery, the whole exclufive of the 5000 irre- 
gulars. I would have the cavalry as ſtrong as 
poſſible, for the reaſon before mentioned.“ 


The army now aſſembled, is to move towards 

the enemy. It wilt be met on its march by the 

farmers 

Ji battalion I efteem 1000, and the fquadron 
1700, 


„ 
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farmers and peaſants, who are retiring with their 
cattle and effects before the French. From theſe 
the army can ſupply themſelves with a conſider- 
able number of recruits, horſes, and heads of 


cattle, which can be driven along the march, as 


is uſual, for the ſubſiſtence of the troops. 


Let us ſuppoſe our vanguard advances, and 
ſkirmiſhes with that of the enemy; it will ſave 
time for the reinforcement of our army, by ren- 
dering it more difficult for the enemy to advance. 
It will alſo gain another important point, by 
familiarizing our troops with the aſpect of an 
gnerfy, 


The French on landing would, I am ſure, rely 
moſt upon the rapidity of their movements, and 
the familiarity of their, troops with danger. And, 
I confeſs, that it would be -an imprudent meaſure 
immediately to offer battle with troops, who 
ha ve never beheld either battle or ſkirmiſh before. 
Prudence, ' however, may ſoon remedy this. Ex- 
perience has proved that a few ſkirmiſhes, ever /+ 
trifling, will render an army, eſpecially one which 


fights for its country, almoſt completely prepared. 


for action. It is principally for this end L intend 
the light troops. 


In order to avoid treachery, a regular police is 
to be eſtabliſned throughout Ireland. The citi- 
zens in every town in Ireland, whom, I already 
ſaid, I do not approve of enrolling into regiments, 
I would propoſe forming i into town guards, and 

F 2 to 
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to have arms and ammunition diſtributed among 
them. In order to be aſſured of their fidelity, 
they are to be known by ſome reſpectable magiſ- 
trate in the town, or diſtrict where they reſide, 
and their cfficers, whatever they ſhall be called, 


| ſhall have commiſſions ſigned or the general 


com manding the province, 


The duty of theſe guards ſhall be, to with 
the magazines formed for the army; to aſſiſt in 
the levy of recruits; to eſcort priſoners ; to 
ſtop vagabonds, and ſtop all who ſhall artempt 
to travel through the country without a paſſ- 
port; and a number of other duties, which 
would require ſome thouſands of the regular 
troops employed againſt the enemy to perform. 


| Theſe guards are to have whatever pay govern- 
ment thinks proper, while they are embodied. 


Proper meaſures being taken, all this may in 
three weeks be * 


Let us ſuppoſe the French to land at Kinſale. 
They will take ſome days to land their ſtores, 
artillery, &c. and to reconnoitre the country. If 


- meanwhile our army aſſemblies on the Blackwater, 


it can advance and take a ſtrong poſition upon 
the hills ſouth of Cork, provided the head 
quarters of the French are till in Kinſale. The 


right of our army may lean upon the hills 


behind Jniſhanon ; and the centre and left, upon 
the range of heights which ſtretch from thence- 
towards 
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towards Paſſage.” Every effort is to be made 
that a city ſo important as Cork, ſhall not fall 
into their hands. 


Our troops being, as I already ſaid, accuſtomed 
to fire, and circumſtances permitting, I propoſe: 
a battle. We are to imitate the French method 
of returning to the charge as often as poſſible; 
for, however we miy loſe by this method, our 
receiving continual ſupplies, which the enemy 
from their diſtance from home cannot receive, 
will give us in a ſhort time a decided ſuperiority. 
Beſides, our fighting upon our own territories, 
will give us two other capital advantages; iſt, 
our knowledge of the country, and ad, our op- 
portunities of receiving intelligence. 


In order to bring the war to as ſpeedy a conclu- 
ſion as poſſible, and to convince our own troops, 
as well as the enemy, that we are in earneſt, a 
few reſolutions are very, if not ab/olutely neceſſary. 


I. To refuſ no opportunity of giving battle, 
whenever it offers itſelf in the leaſt degree fa- 
vourable. 


II. Our horſe, in particular, are not 5 
nounce themſelves with firing, but inſtantly to 
gallop with their ſabres into the enemy's ranks. 


III. Our foot is to make as much uſe of 
the bayonet as poſſible; but, by this, I do not 
mean ever to propoſe the fooliſh idea of taking 


their 


* 
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their I) RENT from the men, or taking their 


flints. away, which ſome military men of more 
valour than ſenſe have propoſed. 


IV. To give and take as little quarter as poſ- 
ſible. | 5225 | | 


It requires only the exhortation and example 


of the generals and inferior officers to put theſe 


rules into ſpeedy practice. Nothing can ſo 
rapidly infuſe into the minds of our . the 


reſolution of conquering or dying. 

In oof our troops ſhould gain the vidory, 
they are to purſue the enemy day and night, un- 
til they are driven out of the kingdom, 


In caſe, however, of a defeat, meaſures are 
more difficult to obſerve, The army is then to 


retire over Cork, and to take its poſition upon 


the heights behind the river Lee; its right ex- 
tending towards Macroom, its centre leaning up- 
on Blarney, and its _ upon Glanmire. | 


All the bridges a are to be broken down in the 
retreat, and the roads damaged as much as poſ- 


The mountains of the county of Cork, and 
of Munſter in general, will render the progreſs 


of an enemy very difficult, if the ground: be 


val n vith them. 


Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile all poſſible efforts are to be made 
for the reinforcement of our army; ſome thou- 
ſands of men are immediately to be levied thro 
the different counties by the magiſtrates, and 


eſcorted from town to town by the guards I have 


'already mentioned ; and the reſerve corps are to 
ſend all the troops they can ſpare to the ay 
from Dublin and Athlone. 


Such are the outlines of my plan for medi 
on the campaign in the South. Let us now for a 
moment conceive it in the Welt. | 


Should Connaught be the theatre of war, by 
the enemy's landing in Galway, many people 
who miſtake their fears, or, perhaps, their :reack- 
' ery, for military fkill, will ſay, we are more expoſ- 
ed on that ſide than upon any other. So far 
am I, however, of a contrary opinion, that I 
maintain we are the frongefin that quarter; and 
I ſupport that aſſertion by two powerful reaſons. 


I. The rendevous of our army, I propoſe to 
be little more than a day's march weſt of Ath- 
lone, which ſtands exactly in the centre of Ire- 
land. All the troops in Ireland can arrive there 
in about eight days; and if the enemy ſhall not 
have landed in great numbers, they can be at- 
tacked with great advantage before they are pre- 
pared for reſiſtance. 


II. Connaught i 1s leſs peopled, al conſequent- 


ly lefs cultivated than the other provinces of lre- 


land; and the idea which I have ſuggeſted, of 


driving 
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driving away the cattle (in which the riches of 
mat country chiefly conſiſts) if put in execution, 
will render the ſubſiſtence of any large body of 
invaders almoſt impoſſible. 


My general plan is as follows: ſhould the enemy 
land a conſiderable force in Galway, I propoſe 
a defenſive plan of operations. The. cattle of 
the country is then to be driven, if poſſible, over 
the Shannon at Athlone and Portumna. Should 
the rendezyous be placed about Loughrea, the 
army, as I already ſaid, may in a few days be 
aſſembled, and the generals may be able to judge 
from circumſtances, whether an offenſive or de- 
fenſive plan is advifable. Should they reſolve 
upon the latter, let the army feize upon ſome 
ſtrong poſition about Athenry or Loughrea, and 
having intrenched it with the utmoſt care, await 
the enemy in this poſition; let ſtrong parties be 
detached to cut off the enemy's ſupplies, and 
render their ſubſiſtence. as precarious as poſlible, 
The conſequence of this will be, that if the ene- 
my do not retire ſoon, they muſt give battle with 
every diſadvantage, 


"Several bab tons may be taken between 1 
rea and Athlone, which circumſtances alone, and 
the enemy's operations, will dictate; and the 
roads of Connaught, which in many places lead 

through bogs, may, with little trouble, be ren- 
dered unfit for T7 at lan, . ar- 
. | 
5 80 Theke 
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Theſe are all the general ideas which I ſhall 
ſuggeſt for the defence of Ireland, in caſe of an 
invaſion. I hope, and indeed I am convinced, 
they may be applied with ſucceſs to particular 
circumſtances, 


F 4 
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And now, gentlemen of Ireland, let me con- 
clude, with once more addreſſing myſelf to you. 


When the enemy appears in view, aſſemble 
around the ſtandard of national honor, and 
reject with diſdain every alternative which is 
ſituated between DEATH and VICTORY, 
If any among you have grievances to com- 
plain of, whatever their nature may be, ſeek re- 
dreſs from yourſelves, and never from French- 
men, 


I have the honor to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your faithful, 
Humble Servant, 
AN OFFICER. 
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